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Boston Suburban Architecture. 


\lthough the number of people having 
an immediate interest in the city res’ 
constantly increasing from 
vear to year, yet it must forever re- 
main of relatively small importance 
compared to the far greater number ac- 
tively concerned in the obtaining of less 


dence 1S 





HOUSE OF MR. EBEN 


Manchester, Mass 


expensive suburban homes. Besides the 
continued disproportion in numbers that 
must exist between the city dwelling, in 
comparison with those built upon the 
suburban or semi-suburban lot, the in- 
terest this type of house has for the gen- 
eral public is further lessened by the 
very distinctive local character that yet 
appertains to the citv home; the urban 
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residences of Chicago, New York, Phil- 
adelphia or Boston being of types indi- 
vidually and = radically different each 
from the other. 

As a result, while the resident of one 
city is interested in the dwellings being 
erected in another, he is vet not able t 


JORDAN—FORE COURT. 


Wheelwright & Haven, Architects. 


compare them with the work done about 
him in the same direct and vivid man- 
ner as is possible with the country or 
suburban house that, whether belonging 
to Maine or California, is rarely so en- 
tirely a product of local conditions as to 
fail to be of interest to the prospective 
home builder, wheresoever he dwells. 
The matter of cost is, also, of impor- 
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246 THE 
tance. Not only is it possible to build 
the fully equipped suburban dwelling for 
a sum much smaller than is required to 
erect the city house, but the initial ex- 
penditure for land is also correspond- 
ingly and a much greater land 
area—offering wider possibilities of in 
dividual plan development and _ attrac- 
tive design—may be obtained in the 
country for the smaller sum,—an amount 
that ordinarily increases the greater’ the 
distance from the heart of the city. 

In the more crowded American cities, 
notably those the Eastern 


less, 


along sea- 
coast, the restrictions that hedge in the 
city house, upon every side, limit its 
possible variations of plan to two or 


three well defined types; while the dif- 
ficulties of the zsthetic problem present- 
ed by its narrow twenty-five foot facade 
continue to interest only because of the 
remote possibility of its perfect solution. 
Therefore, interesting as is this type of 
dwelling, it is necessarily destined to ap- 
peal to comparatively few of the people 
occupied, either from the point of view 
of owner or of tenant, in the building of 
homes. 

That this condition of living must, too, 
of necessity, continue to exist in much 
the same relation as at present, is appar- 
ent after a moment’s thought—if only 
from the relatively large amount of land 
that must always remain at some dis- 
tance from the business centers of our 
larger cities. It is this fact, much more 
than any considerations of comparative 
expense (one side of the question that 
we Americans are inclined to arrogate to 
an undue importance!) that will prevent 
the present proportion from varying 
much in the future; unless more 
radical changes in real estate and invest- 
ment conditions than now appear prob- 


some 


able are realized in the interval. The 
course of progress, too, now seems 


aimed most toward the developing and 
perfecting of the different methods of 
transportation between the business cen- 


ters of our cities and their residential 
suburbs; with the very evident result 
that it will continue to be more and 


more conveniently possible for the major 
part of our city population to live in 
regions abutting upon the country rather 
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than reside within the unnaturally small 
and restricted city dwellings that have 
come to conform, through all our close- 
packed centers of civilization, more and 
more inevitably to a fixed and conven- 
tional type. 

While less sharply demarked in the 
suburban than in the city residence, 
there is still apparent an unmistakable 
tendency for each locality to produce a 
certain type that, even though it may 
not be solely native to that vicinity, is 
there produced in large numbers and in 
greater perfection than in localities far 


removed ; although—in some one of its 
variations—it may occasionally be 


found in any other portion of the coun- 
try. lor instance, Los Angeles, with its 
perpetual attempt to reproduce in plas- 
ter some aspect of the “mission style,” 
so called; St. Louis, with its quite sin 
gular three-storied hybrid product of a 
house that is neither of city nor of coun- 
try, but appertains to both; Philadelphia, 
with its suburban variation of the local 
picturesque, and brick and stone Coloni- 
al idea; and finally Boston, with its more 
restrained expression of Colonial and the 
other conservative “Englishy”—derived 
styles. 

New York is too cosmopolitan to be 
limited to any one stvle; either to a style 
of her own, or to any one of the many 
in existence elsewhere throughout the 
country. There alone may be found, 
within the greater radius of her suburbs, 


tvpes suggestive—if not representa- 
tive—of all those extant throughout 
the states to which she forms both 


a gateway and a capital; a_ perpetual 
states-fair representing—architecturally 
—the country of which she is the epito- 
mized product. Yet this cosmopolitan- 
ism of taste has not prevented that city 
from achieving an individual type of city 
dwelling; although, even among these 
tall narrow’ facades, it requires no 
lengthy search to discover suggestions 
hinting at the city facade as it exists in 
the few other localities where this con- 
stricted tvpe of dwelling has been pro- 
duced. Only the pressure and peculiar- 
itv of the conditions surrounding the lat- 
ter problem have in themselves been re- 
sponsible for striking out a plan and fa- 
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that 
type, 


cade, 
may 


minted from a general die, 
not vary radically from its 
wherever it occurs. 

Many other there are where, 
while less demarked and definitive, the 
suburban house yet attains to a distinct 
individuality, though it may express it- 
self in more than one direction or type. 
San Francisco, Chicago, Minneapolis, 


cities 
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stant tendency to revert to a 
resentative generality 
suburban dwelling—while in certain lo 
calities it may retain much of this same 
local distinction of stvle—is of such uni- 
versal interest make it, from its 
very variety, of vital suggestive value 
to all those interested in the subject 
throughout the country. 


More re] a 


of type. So the 


as tO 
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DR 
Milton, Mass. 


Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburg, are a few 
that come at once to mind. The same 
characteristics that work themselves to 
the surface in individualizing the urban 
residences of our different cities are 
equally certain to appear—though in a 
less markedly noticeable degree—in our 
restricted and conventionalized 
dwellings. But here there is to be felt 
the effect of a counter-current, as from 
the merely greater universality of ap- 
peal of this smaller, less expensive struc- 
ture, we have the insistence of its con- 


less 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT. 


Winslow & Bigelow, Architects, 
Hlow far individuality or “local char- 
acter” in architecture may be attributed 
to the influence of the general popula- 
tion of that section of the country, and 
how far it is the result of the individual 
characteristics of those architects prac- 
ticing in the vicinity, is a question that, 
despite its theoretic interest, is vet little 
likely to meet with a generally accepta 
ble solution. The question of plan alone 
is not important. That is, 
identical plan may _ not 
the casual passer-by as being 


houses of 
appeal to 
alike, from 
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250 THE 
mere differences of decorative treatment 
that it is possible to adapt to them so 
successfully as to quite conceal their 
likeness in plan. For this disguise, the 
individuality of the architect is perhaps 
solely to be held accountable! 

How much the client himself is re- 
sponsible for the exterior appearance of 
a dwelling is always an unknown quan- 
titv. It frequently happens that he may 
have had considerable influence upon its 
general character and aspect, although 
unless he considerable 


possesses some 
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office. Even more important—though 
often less distinctive—are those factors 
of composition; of proportion; the rela- 
tion that each feature bears to the other 
features; as well as the means by which 
they parts of the consistent 
whole, that speak for the skill and artis- 
tic feeling of the dwelling’s designer for 
the essentials of 
architecture. 


become 


successful residence 
These things almost in- 


variably remain within the designer's 
control, as do also the processes by 


which the desired ends may be obtained. 








HOUSE OF MR. JAMES J. 


Lincoln, Mass 


technical knowledge of architecture 

this influence can never pass beyond 
mere general criticism upon the draw- 
ings as they are presented to him at dif- 
ferent times during the definition of the 
plan and the progress of the work. He 
may demand a certain kind of a bay 
window here, a porch there; or a bal- 
cony, dormer or gable here; but the 
architect, in the mere expression of these 
features, the minutiz of their detail, the 
outline of their mouldings, may express 
his own self and the individuality of his 


STORROW 


Winslow & Bigelow, Architects. 


These processes are and must continue 
to be mysteries into which the mind of 
the client cannot often follow. Although 
he may have instigated these changes in 
the first instance, and even be responsi- 
ble for the general form of the result, yet 
there comes a time when the mere con- 
ventional processes—the technique of the 
art—must baffle and erect a wall be- 
tween the amateur and the professional 
that even the exceptionally inquisitive 
client must recognize and respect. 
Often it will be found that what seems 
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to be a distinctive local type is not so 
much the general spontaneous expres 
sion of that locality—historically—as it 
is the product of a particular office or 
group of offices. Indeed, there exist a 
half-dozen or more cities where certain 
architects, or groups of architects, are so 
closely associated with the residence 
work that is there being done that even 
the mere naming of that locality carries 
along with it the almost 
even assumes or presupposes the refer- 
ence—to those local designers who have 
most influenced the residence develop- 
ment of that particular section of the 
country. 


suggestion 
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traced to those among its leading archi 

tects that possess a distinctive style SO 
sharply individualized that it is quickly 
recognizable, for good or ill. Besides 
the several well-known firms who would 
certainly be included within this group, 
there are an even larger number of 
younger men who are producing inter- 
esting modern dwellings of equal merit, 
and often of greater variety of interest. 
(Of course, as in other ‘localities, the 
great proportion of the residence work 
must be cheap and popular in its char- 
acter, and generally of a less certain and 
inevitable standard; but even in the 
speculative building districts about the 


























PLAN OF THE ESTATE OF MR 


Cambridge, Mass. 


This is as true of Boston and its vi- 
cinity as of almost any other locality 
that could be named; but Boston is for- 
tunate in having—more than any other 
city in the United States save one—a 
greater number of men capable of pro- 
ducing domestic work of such original- 
itv in point of view and architectural 
outlook, that it is generally easy to dis- 
tinguish their houses at a glance from 
the ruck and commonplace surround- 
ing them. So, in running hastily 
over the more notable of the structures 
recently built hereabouts, it will be 
found that a large proportion of the best 
work done around the city may be easily 


ALFRED C. POTTER 
Richard Arnold Fisher, Architect 


suburbs, the recent years have brought 
a most encouraging improvement in this 
particular. 

The nearer one goes to the Eastern 
coast the more potent is the influence of 
historic architectural precedent—espe- 
cially English historic precedent. Not 
only does that portion of the coun- 
try itself contain the existing tangible 
expressions in brick, stone and wood, of 
an earlicr historic architecture, which 
has itself attained to the distinction of a 
“stvle”; but there also—as much by con- 
vention and inheritance as by geograph- 
ical affinity and surrounding precedent— 
has been the strongest expression of the 
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BOSTON SUBURBAN 


tendency toward the “reproduction of 
type” of our English-derived and inher 
ited architectural forms. 

()f the Middle and North West none 
of these statements would be true. Not 
only do they possess no early existing 
architecture worthy of perpetuity,—but 
it is not even of an age sufficient to ren- 
der its remains worth consideration as 
examples of any architectural “style,” 
other than of the most local and transi- 
tory expression. The inhabitants have, 
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with methods of building and design 
that were at once different from those 
suggested by history or custom; and 
that should prove to be of ultimate value 
toward counteracting the tendency to be 
unduly influenced by mere precedent, 
and the dead and gone history of archi- 
tectural expression, that 1s apparent in 
much of our national architecture. The 
results already achieved there have ever 
an individuality that—while often incon- 
gruous, but partially formed, uncouth, or 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. ALFRED C. POTTER—FRONT. 


Cambridge, Mass 


indeed, been drawn from the same 
Eastern strip of the country that was 
earliest settled, vet, in their very temper- 
ament and their independence of char 
acter that caused them to become units 
in the Western migration, they possessed 
the common germ that was to free them 
in large part from the conventions and 
restrictions still narrowing the East. 
\nd it was this very grain of originality 
that—in its architectural expression as in 
other directions—has caused them to 
venture into new fields and experiment 


Richard Arnold Fisher, Architect. 


even sometimes crude in the extreme— 
vet possess a certain value and sugges- 
tion that sooner or later, under the con- 
stant urging and experimenting of an in- 
herited temperament, may develop into 
an architectural style expressive and 
distinctive of that section of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants. 

In the far West, again, this same 
spirit of adventure expresses itself, often 
to an even less repressible degree. It 
was here, too, that wood, forming the 
very backbone of the architectural style 
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carried on the crest and outermost ad- 
vancement of this slow western-moving 
wave, met the lingering outposts of an- 
other far-flung movement that had left 
enduring architectural monuments in the 
shape of the brick and plaster Missions 
existing in our possessions of the far 
West and Southwest. A movement it 
was of which the momentum had long 
been spent, but which had, in a_ time 
more remote, under impetus of the red- 
hot fanatical zeal of religious 
combined with an equally 


fervor 
adventurous 
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ture, debasing them to the petty purposes 
of an outside covering, draped as a mere 
veneer upon the residence of a modern 
and distinctly different civilization and 
life. The undertow of this movement 
has reached even to the far East, and 
amongst the conservative dwellings of 
greater Boston may be found several 
recent examples of its unintelligent mis 
application. 

Despite Boston’s conventionality, its 
conservatism—so marked that, it must 
be confessed, in the’ greater) num- 
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RESIDENCE OF MR 
Cambridge, Mass 


spirit, produced a clearly defined and al- 
most perfect expression of an archi- 
tectural stvle appropriate both to the 
movement and to the local conditions 
amidst which it had been placed. So 
perfect is this historical and natural 
appropriateness, that today the fact has 


finally been recognized and has even 
resulted in a wave of petty “fash- 
ion” that is endeavoring to misapply 


and misquote in every possible way the 
details of this simple “Mission” architec- 
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C. POTTER—REAR AND END. 


Richard Arnold Fisher, Architect. 


ber of instances it but proclaims itself 
in a respectable mediocrity—it was per- 
haps hardly to be expected that we 
would find here, at their best, two dis- 
tinctively novel expressions of idiomatic 
architecture ; belonging, in expression of 
tvpe and materials, among the most mod- 
ern architectural utterances, and yet 
combining these effects with a_ refine- 
ment of idea, a certain conservatism of 
modulation inherent in the locality itself, 
that have rendered those two individual 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. ALFRED C. POTTER—GARDEN SIDE. 
Cambridge, Mass Richard Arnold Fisher, Architect. 

















RESIDENCE OF MR. ALFRED C. POTTER—GURNEY STREET SIDE. 
Cambridge, Mass Richard Arnold Fisher, Architect. 
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pre xlucts definite styles worthy oft caretul 
study and analysis, even in almost their 
first hesitating expressions. 

\nd this, too, regardless of the fact 
that, in the vicinity of Boston, the subur- 
ban house partakes of a certain general- 
ity of aspect which, while it may not al- 
ways be sufficient to distinguish it from 
some examples of country houses in 
other sections of the country, yet invari- 
ably renders it true to its tvpe. There 
will be found but few bizarre and eccen- 
tric dwellings among these illustrations, 
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for domesticity, for conservatism, for re 
finement; and it is only in their failure 
to achieve these qualities more perfectly 
that they sometimes become peculiar and 
noticeably extreme. 

Your average Bostonian is a man of 
conservative methods and of conserva- 
tive mind. It may be that the cement 
and plaster house is cheaper and more 
up to date than the dwellings he has been 
accustomed to see around him; it may 
be that in the West they are being built 
successfully and in great numbers, but 





\ RESIDENCE 
Brookline, Mass. 
and this is actually because such do not 
there exist. With the exception of the one 
or two exceptions already mentioned— 
themselves the expression rather of an 
exotic temperament or foreign individu- 
ality (perhaps even of that perverted 
underlying trait, common to all the 
American people, that demands some- 
thing unusual, something out of the or- 
dinary, and that frequently expresses 
itself in mere latent ill-taste )—lots of in- 
stances there are of peculiar or extreme 
examples of the dominant type, but al- 
ways they are determined by a feeling 
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STREET. 
Wm. G. 


Rantoul, Architect 
none of these facts make the least im- 
pression upon him and he will go on 
reproducing as closely as possible the 
type to which he and his predecessors 
have become thoroughly accustomed, 
until some cataclysm of sufficient power 
and personal effectiveness occurs to 
awaken him to the fact that he is actually 
far behind the times. 

Of the styles most in favor, those 
based upon conservative English prece- 
dent most appeal to him. When the 
slightest trace of modern English influ- 
ence appears—sufficient, that is, for 





BOSTON 


him to recognize it as such—the design 


at once loses its value and appeal so far: 


as he is himself concerned; but always 
when it reproduces something that oc- 
curs to him as being suggestive of his- 
torical English types—be they clothed in 
Klizabethan, Georgian or Colonial de- 
tail—that fact alone is often sufficient to 
commend the structure to his approval. 

\s a result, it will be found that 
many of the dwellings about Boston may 
be classified as of direct English stvle or 
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examp'cs. It is true that at one time 

not many vears ago—Boston formed 
the active centre for the production of 
a style of residence architecture, yclept 
“Colonial” that, while suggested in many 
ways by work of the Colonial period, had 
vet become so debased and uninspired, 
so commonplace, thin and mongrel a 
type as to ever since bring discredit upon 
a style that is, in its true spirit, one of 
the most delightful, historical and in- 
sular expressions in architecture of the 
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inspiration. 


The great majority of those 
that 


remain will be Georgian; or its 
\merican derivative, Colonial. Others 


again will be so simple and unpreten- 
tious that, except they suggest the pos- 
sible precedents of English Georgian 
architecture, they will hardly otherwise 
be easily defined. This latter type fre- 
quently verges upon the simplicity of the 
best of the old Southern Colonial as it 
exists today in comparatively few actual 





MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA. 


life of any people; while as the sole arch- 
itectural style that is a product of our 
own country, it should be our particular 
pride to cherish and perpetuate that 
which is best in it. However, this mod- 
ern degeneration and emasculation of 
this vigorous style, as it happened, but 
paved the way for the sturdier, more 
vitally modern variations that have suc- 
ceeded it. Along with the other move- 
ments originally started with artistic in- 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. C. LAVERNE BUTLER—STUDIO AND KITCHEN, FROM GARDEN AND REAR. 
Framingham, Mass. Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect. 








RESIDENCE OF MR. C. LAVERNE BUTLER—STREET FRONT. 
Framingham, Mass. Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 
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MR. CASWELL’S HOUSE—ENTRANCE PORCH. 
Beverley, Mass. Winslow & Bigelow, Architects 
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THE CASWELL HOUSE—TERRACE AND DOORWAY. 
Beverley, Mass. Winslow & Bigelow, Architects 














BOSTON SUBURB 
dividuality, but running into the bizarre 
eccentricity and exaggerated extremity 
of bad taste, such as the Richardson 
“Romanesque,” the classic ** Neo-Greek”’ 
revival, the Morris and “Mission” styles 
of decoration and printing, and other 
casual fads of a decade; having once run 
their allotted course, they prove of them 
that essentially they were not 
originally based upon those somewhat in 
tangible, yet inevitably recognized pre 
cepts that underlie all enduring and true 
art and that are alone sufficient to carry 


selves 
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most every bit of detail than any historic 
example of the style that can be directly 
quoted. Yet, with all its simplicity, it 
expresses with sufficient strength, by 
means of a few delicate, definite touches, 
an innate feeling for the technique of 
the material in which it is carried out. 
\ more pretentious and, technically, per- 
interesting example is the 
Storrow house at Lincoln, where, in the 
same material, is expressed a plan and 
style essentially British, yet neither 
slavishly the [English of historical as- 


haps more 











HOUSE OF 


Wenham, Mass. 


a fad into the permanence that renders 
it worthy of designation as a definitive 
“style.” 

The latest, most modern, and most 
perfectly localized expressions of the 
suburban dwelling are here essentially 
simpler in every instance than the _his- 
toric style to which they are yet ap- 
parently related. Such an example as 
the Goldthwait residence in Milton by 
Messrs. Winslow & Bigelow, while in- 
spired by Colonial and Georgian prece- 
dents, for instance, is yet simpler in al- 





MR. JOHN BURNHAM. 


Winslow & Bigelow, Architects. 


sociation, nor that of modern expres- 
sion. It contains sufficient originality 
and variety to be both American and 
local in its general effect and minor 
characteristics. 

More set and conventionally English— 
English, too, of even more historic for- 
mality of type than the Mother Country 
herself would often provide us—is the 
Garland House, by the same designers; 
set thus in direct contrast with the pre- 
vious dwelling, it suggests the greater 
ease and felicity with which the modern 
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STABLE OF MR. JOHN BURNHAM 
Wenham, Mass. Winslow & Bigelow, Architects 














HOUSE OF MR. JOHN BURNHAM—FROM ENTRANCE DRIVEWAY 
Wenham, Mass. Winslow & Bigelow, Architects 
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mind handles the more current architec- 
tural style. Where appears over 
formal and often somewhat awkward in 
proportion, the other betrays a 
intimacy and surety of touch—a 
familiarity, 1f you will—that invariably 
works for a_ better understanding 
tween the style and the cesigner, an un- 
derstanding that succeeds in expressing 
itself perfectly in the finished dwelling. 
This trait will be noticed as evincing it- 
self even more consistently and inevit 
ably in the dwellings by the firm 
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greater 
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trance front, over the walls of the fore- 
court, the structure—with the exception 
of the somewhat over-ornate stone carv- 
ing around the entrance—is simple and 
dignified, as well as being quite distinc- 
tively English in effect. When we turn 
to the front of the building, 
however, where the designers have aban- 
doned the use of brick and confined them- 
selves almost exclusively to a plaster and 
half-timber construction, this finer sense 
f restraint has been lost. The change 
in material appears to have allowed the 


Sea same 
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Milton, Mass 


executed in another material—the more 
fashionably modern plaster—that follow. 

The Jordan house at Manchester, one 
of the many new and expensive resi- 
dences that are replacing the modest old- 
fashioned dwellings on the estates along 
the North Shore of Massachusetts, is in 
part conceived in the same style as the 
Garland house, and, so long as it sticks to 
this same material—brick—it must be 
conceded that it more successfully repro- 
duces, with apparent ease and assurance, 
the real proportions and appeal of this 
attractive period. As seen from the en- 


BIGELOW’S 


HOUSE. 


a 


Winslow & Bigelow, Architects 


entire design to degenerate into a com- 
position that possesses neither scale, re- 
finement nor beauty of proportion to 
commend it; until it is only suggestive, 
in the exuberance of its treatment, of cer- 
tain Teutonic influences that not only fail 
in refinement, as is here the case, but sel- 
dom succeed in otherwise commending 
themselves to our better understanding. 
This fact is, too, the more regrettable 
from the great charm and distinction of 
the half-timber stable belonging to the 
estate. At one side it abuts upon 
and almost overhangs the railroad, but 
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MR, BIGELOW’S HOUSE 
Milton, Mass Winslow & Bigelow, Architects 

















MR. BIGELOW’S HOUSE. 
Milton, Mass Winslow & Bigelow, Architects 
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a photograph of the court that faces 
across the road toward the house, itself 
placed upon the water side of the public 
drive that divides the estate, is thorough- 
ly interesting, simple and_ picturesque, 
suggesting indeed—curiously enough 
perhaps almost solely by its latter quality, 
a French derivation. 

One of the most attractive essays that 
Boston affords us in the use of brick after 
the Elizabethan or Tudor fashions, is the 
charming gardener’s lodge near Wal 





STABLE OF THE 


Hyde Park, Mass. 


tham, by John A. Fox, architect. Aside 
from its effective use—in combination 

of brick, plaster and half-timber, this 
dwelling possesses other points of prac- 
tical structural interest. The half-timber, 
for instance, is placed quite outside of, 
and free from, the surface of the plaster ; 
so that it offers none of these opportuni- 
ties for weather to enter into the shell of 
the dwelling that frequently occur in_ this 
climate when the two are placed side by 


side. The capping of the gables, too, is 
not stone—as might appear in the photo- 
graph—but was made of lead beaten into 
the outlines shown, where it most dec- 
oratively and_ satisfactorily carries out 
the purpose for which it was intended. 

Cambridge has, within the last few 
vears, begun to include a number of 
houses of refinement and simple dignity 
within the district near to and just be- 
vond the College Yard, although the ma- 
jority are still inexpensive as to cost and 





SLATER HOUSE 
Winslow & Bigelow, Architects. 


often, as well, correspondingly small in 
size. The residence of Alfred C. Potter, 
but barely completed at the time it was 
photographed, is interestingly unusual 
and somewhat unique in its plan solution 
of the problem presented by the lot that 
was to be developed; a problem compli- 
cated by the comparative importance of 
the bounding streets, as well as the differ- 
ences in the grades, all combining to 
necessitate a treatment of house and lot 
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so unusual that it quite worth 
while to reproduce the lavout for the en- 
tire estate, as that alone will explain the 
reasons determining the house arrange- 
ment as displayed by the photographs of 
its exterior. 

Difficult as it is to pick out any one 
dwelling as representative of the archi- 
tectural atmosphere of modern Boston, 
perhaps this one structure would more 
correctly approximate that position than 
any other among the accompanying illus- 
trations, many of which of necessity fail 
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and column motive that may be either 
Georgian or Southern Colonial, as you 
prefer. The detail of the columns at the 
entrance is as classically refined as those 
used on the porches of Mr. Purdon’s 
house at Needham, and neither slavishly 
English nor strictly Colonial Doric in 
type. The general outline of the house, 
with its single ridge and end 
strongly suggests the New England type 


gables, 


of Colonial dwelling, more closely re- 
produced in Messrs. Kilham and Hop- 
kins’ house in Longwood; vet by a 
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HOUSE OF MR. F. MURRAY 


Needham, Mass. 

to meet this condition from the very suc- 
cess with which they express the person- 
ality of their individual designers. In 
this dwelling, the architectural style is 
neither distinctively American, Colonial, 
nor any one of its English predecessors, 
but successfully includes and combines 
the atmosphere and numerous details of 
both, while with it all it never fails to ex- 
press again and again both the modern 
spirit and the individuality of its de- 
signer. In one place we find a classic arch 


FORBES—ENTRANCE FRONT. 
James Purdon, Architect 
few delicate touches it is individual- 


ized and rendered modern in its effect in 
a way that identifies it with some of the 
most recent and up-to-date contemporary 
work in England. 

Many of the best examples of local 
dwellings expressing a modern feeling in 
architectural design are already familiar 
to the general public, such as the well- 
known and much reproduced Master's 
house at Groton by Mr. Clipston Sturgis, 
for instance; but there have been built 
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A PLASTER HOUSE IN AMORY STREET 
Brookline, Mass. Win. G. Rantoul. Architect. 




















HOUSE OF MR. F. MURRAY FORBES—MAIN FRONT 
Needham, Mass James Purdon, Architect. 
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recently two or three essays in Georgian 
residences based more or less closely on 
English work of the time of Inigo Jones 
and Sir Christopher Wren that are not- 
ably successful, and far less hackneyed 
than dwellings derived from either Eliza- 
bethan or historic Colonial models. Two 
of these, the Henry S. Howe residence, 
by Peabody & Stearns, and a simpler 
dwelling by Geo. I. Newton, occur in a 
near-lying suburb of Boston, generally 


RECORD 


The residence of Hugh D. Scott at 
Needham is in a district that has but 
recently begun to be fashionably rebuilt 
and suggests modern comfort in a design 
that is curiously and successfully a com 
pound of Colonial and earlier [English 
motives. Brick is even employed most 
satisfactorily for many of the small 
dwellings placed upon the lots of the 
more closely built suburbs, such as the 
little house on Walnut street, Brookline, 
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MR. TABER’S HOUSE IN 


called Longwood, that remains. still 
charmingly rural in aspect, despite the 
fact that it lies upon the very verge of 
the city proper. 

That brick is a favorite local material, 
the dwellings in the suburbs of Boston 
provide ample evidence; many being 
mansions of considerable size and ex- 
tent. This material is, indeed, most in 
favor for use on estates of importance. 


CHESTNUT HILL, MASS 
Purdon & Little, Architects 


by Mr. Rantoul, that appears to advant- 
age in the quiet contrast it offers to the 
more nervously picturesque structures 
that have recently crowded around it. 
Before turning to the dwellings that, 
from the mere restriction of their ex- 
terior wall surfacing to one material, 
plaster, have been classed within another 
group, it may be interesting to suggest 
the possible link connecting some of the 
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4 HOUSE IN DORCHESTER. MASS Edwin J. Lewis, Architect. 
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Brookline, Mass. MISS BURRAGE’S HOUSE. Lois L. Howe, Architect. 
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simplest of these with an historical pre- 
cedent native to our own land, by re- 
producing here a house built a few years 
ago at Manchester-by-the-Sea, of brick. 
The fact that the dwelling is of brick, al- 
though its most distinctive feature is vet 
obtained in the portico-colonnade of two- 
story plaster columns that extends across 
its principal front, makes it sufficiently 
evident that the design was suggested by 
some of the well-known stately South- 
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front, the other showing the living room 
length of the residence toward the river, 
another the corner angle where studio 
and dwelling meet. Here the similarity 
of type cannot be denied, even though 
quite a different aspect has been obtained 
by the mere simplicity given by the large 
spaces of plain plaster that—instead of 
brick—compose the surfaces of the walls. 
Irom this house it is but a short step 
further to the Caswell residence, the 
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A RESIDENCE IN 


ern Colonial dwellings that are familiar 
to all who have had occasion at any 
time to study the early history of Colon- 
ial architecture in America. Possibly 
the transition from this distinctively 
Colonial brick dwelling to the yet more 
modern-appearing plaster version of the 
same type may be made yet plainer by 
viewing one more residence, the Butler 
house at Framingham, illustrated by sev- 
eral photographs, one toward the street 








LONGWOOD, MASS. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects. 


Burnham house (in the latter case, allow- 
ing of course for the variety lent by the 
distinctively Greek detail of portico and 
porches) and stable, and even to Mr. 
Bigelow’s own more suggestively Italian 
house in Milton. Where the photographs 
so excellently speak for themselves, it 
seems unnecessary to further direct at- 
tention to those points that any person 
of discrimination may well ask to have 
the pleasure of finding for himself. 
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\mong the smaller residences, where 
numbers multiply, it becomes more dif- 
ficult to pick out representative examples, 
but the several photographs of houses in 
different parts of Boston are certainly 
well worthy of representing a part, at 
least, of this group of Boston suburban 
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much to enhance the charm inherent in 
the houses themselves. Yet even under 
these trying conditions, the sheer archi- 
tectural merits of outline and composi- 
tion can but the more certainly exhibit 
themselves. Extremely simple as these 
buildings are, they are yet indicative—by 
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architectural products. Mr. Rantoul is 
also the designer of several plaster 
houses in Brookline, of which one is 
herewith reproduced, from a photograph 
taken before the grading was fully fin- 
ished, and any benefit was to be derived 
from the planting that has since done 


ES, BOSTON BACK BAY. 

James Purdon, Architect. 
their refinement or concurrence with 
such established and conventional types 
as the gambrel roof Colonial cottage, for 
instance—of those factors in thearchitec- 
tural development of Boston and _ its 
vicinity that have already been com- 
mented upon somewhat at length. More 
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278 THE 
formally architectonic in its general 
scheme, yet Mr. Purdon’s simple plaster 
house at Needham for Mr. F. Murray 
Forbes is easily worthy of inclusion 
within the same group. It needed only 
the added ease of unrestricted length, 
that seems to have here been circum- 
scribed by the natural exigencies imposed 
by the site, to have allowed it to expand 
into a little less fixity of poise—to have 
exchanged for the somewhat formal po- 
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the first two showing the simplest wall 
surfaces of plaster; while an excellent 
modern version of the more formal Col- 
onial house with brick-chimneyed and 
gabled ends is the dwelling in Longwood 
on Essex and Ivy streets by 
Kilham and Hopkins. 

No display of Boston suburban archi- 
tecture would be representatively com- 
plete that did not include some mention 
of the distinctive work in- 
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Mass. 
liteness of its architectural restraint the 
more directly appealing smile of frankly 
human fellowship. 

Another dwelling, indicating~how ef- 
fective simplicity may be, even in a style 
so supposedly fussy as one having the 
English suggestion of Mr. Lewis’ house 
in Dorchester, is a case in point, while 
other small houses that speak for them- 
selves are Miss Burrage’s house in 
Brookline, Mr. Taber’s house in Chestnut 
Hill, and Mr. Farnham’s house in the 
same locality; the latter being an inter- 
estingly simple shingled dwelling, and 
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James Purdon, Architect 


stanced in the large country house by 
Mr. Rantoul, the well-known Hollander 
house at Wenham. This dwelling per- 
fectly expresses the ideal Americanizec 
version of the long, low rambling Eng- 
lish country house, retaining all its true 
homeliness of aspect and interest of com- 
position. In such a design as _ this 
much of its value results from the ap- 
propriately disposed use, in combination 
upon the one building, of plaster, half- 
timber, shingles and brick or stone for 
certain portions of the wall surfacing. 

There has recently been built in the 
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Boston Back Bay district a notable 
church, a variation of the “meeting- 
house” type, peculiarly adapted to meet 
the New England demand for retaining 
a church plan that is incapable of suc- 
cessful Gothic garmenture and yet one 
to which our congregations have become 
thoroughly accustomed by many years 
of use. As it succeeds in uniting this 
wide, short plan with an exterior archi- 
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ple American residences as the Gold- 
thwait, Storrow and Potter houses in 
modern brickwork; the two Longwood 
dwellings in Georgian English  archi- 
tecture; the Italian plaster composi- 
tion of the Bigelow residence; the 
plaster Dutch and English characteris- 
tics of Mr. Rantoul’s Brookline house, 
and the charm of composition of his 
more “Englishy” dwellings, such as the 
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Cambridge, Mass. 


tecturally appropriate and modernly ex- 
pressive of its proper historic derivation, 
as well, it would appear to supply a 
long-felt want in this direction. Simple, 
large in scale, dignified, and even bulky 
in proportion, it stands, an enduring 
stable monument, to proclaim at once 
the history and the purpose of its com- 
munity. 

To sum up, what other city is there 
that can point to such delightfully sim- 
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James Purdon, Architect. 
Hollander house; and finally, the beau- 
tiful simplicity of the Caswell, Burn- 
ham and Forbes dwellings of Messrs. 
Purdon and Winslow & Bigelow. 

If asked to point out the most notable 
local contribution to our American archi- 
tectural development, one would hesitate 
long between the Caswell and Bigelow 
houses ; perhaps in the end leaning to the 
former—despite certain minor awkward 
incidents that mar its perfected simplic- 
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itv. The Burnham house is too strongly 
and intentionally reminiscent of Greek 
inspiration: Mr. bigelow’s own house, 
somewhat too formal, and. inviting a 
comparison in which may be 
quite marked resemblance with some of 
the less pretentious of the simple Italian 
plaster villas that abound — through 
Northern Italy and along the Riviera. 
Somewhere between these two extremes, 
the plaster North Italian villa and the 
simple Southern Colonial homstead 

and a wide latitude, too, they allow us 

may be found the suggestive derivation 
of this class of dwellings: but, mark 
you, they are invariably distinguished 
for their simplicity, a trait that has 
been already noted as one of the most 
important characteristics in the  de- 
velopment of our modern architecture ; 
and in all cases, too, they are far simpler 
than their originals, until simplicity has 
attained to a point where it becomes al- 
most entirely wvarchitectonic. It is this 
lack of formality, of definite balance and 
repetition—of close adherence to prece- 
dent, if you will—that render these 
dwellings so appealing and_ attractive. 
In comparison with the standards of a 
few years ago, thev appear less the prod- 
uct of the architect than of the artist. 
They have separated themselves from a 
balanced composition capable of defini- 
tion by rule and square, and advanced 
to one transcending these restrictions, 
determinable only by a “feeling” for the 
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right grouping that quite defies analysis 
and expression by rule of thumb; and 
by so much have they become the more 
nearly and appealingly human and_ so 
the more capable and worthy of sym 
pathetic appreciation. 

While many representative dwellings 
have been omitted, it is certain that 
those reproduced may with safety be 
considered as representative of the best 
most worthy and distinctive traits now 
developing in Boston and the residence 
architecture of its immediately surround 
ing vicinity. Many dwellings have been 
left out their already 
being fannliar through constant publica 
tion: many 


because of 


others have been perforce 
overlooked ; of quite as many more it has 
been impossible to obtain. satisfactory 
photographs illustrating adequately those 
qualities for which the houses them 
selves appear most notably successful; 
while the number of dwellings now in 
process of construction that will, perhaps 
before this analysis is published, be com- 
pleted, may express some new influence, 
some different trend in the direction of 
our local architectural development and 
Yet this must always be so, 
and no architectural summary depend- 
ing for its ultimate explanation and illus 
tration upon photographs of completed 
work can ever expect to become a 
prophecy of what may come to pass, in 
even the most immediate future. 
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The New Woman’s Hospital, New York 


ALLEN & COLLENS, Architects 


When it was decided by the New York 
Central Railroad to enlarge its terminal 
facilities in New York, and in fact build 
an entirely new Grand Central Station 
on amuch more munificent scale than the 
present one, it became necessary to ac 
complish this purpose to extend the 
boundaries of its site to the north, and 
eastward and westward. In thus spread 


andt1oth Streets, between Columbusand 
\msterdam Avenues, opposite the new 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine now 
fairly well under way. On this site there 
was opened on Dec. 5, 1906, the new 
Woman's Hospital, a seven-story build- 
ing of about 200 by 100 feet in its prin- 
cipal plan dimensions. The illustrations 
which we show herewith, plans, details, 
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THE WOMAN'S HOSPITAL—THE CHAPEL. 


Cathedral Heights, New York City 


ing out, many buildings had to give way 
to the hand of the builder, and among 
these displaced enterprises was the 
Woman's Hospital, in Lexington and 
Fourth Avenues between goth and soth 
Streets. This hospital, like the railroad 
company, found it necessary to enlarge, 
but unlike the latter was compelled to 


seek a new location. This was readil) 
and logically found on Cathedral 


Heights, or to be more precise, on 109th 


Allen & Collens, Architects. 


interior and exterior views will no doubt 
give to our architect readers more infor- 
mation than any description that might 
be made, but for those who are not archi- 
tects and whose interest in the subject 
might be heightened by having their at- 
tention called to certain novelties in the 
hospital's general scheme and equipment, 
it may not be amiss to savy something 
about these things. 

With the general progress in all de- 
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partments of architecture the planning 
and construction of hospital buildings 
has made a great advance. In England 
especially the problem of economy of 
service and administration has found 
excellent solutions, notably in those cases 
in which the entire hospital, like a fac- 
tory, is spread over one floor, all rooms 
being lighted from above, and the entire 
plant heated and ventilated without win- 
dows. Such a system cannot, however, 


building before us, which required a 
period of two vears in its construction. 
It is as nearly fireproof as we know how 
to build; no inflammable materials are 
used anywhere in its construction, with 
the exception of the doors, the shelving 
and the window sashes, there being no 
finish or other woodwork in the building. 
While especial study has been given by 
the architects to the layout of the hos- 
pital in relation to economy of service, 








THE WOMAN'S HOSPITAL 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


be employed in our larger cities, owing 
to the prohibitive cost of the land. The 
problem therefore becomes one of a suit- 
able arrangement of services when 
placed in various stories in a_ single 
building. The discovery of bacteria has 
added another phase to the subject in 
demanding proper handling of detail to 
eliminate all possible opportunity for the 
retention and propagation of dangerous 
germs. 

Both of these problems have been 
made an especial study in the hospital 

















THE OPERATING THEATRE. 


Allen & Collens, Architects 


still greater attention has been devoted to 
the sanitary and hygienic features. As 
may be seen by referring to Figure 1, 
sections of the window and door frames, 
all surfaces are kept flush, and all angles 
both in the woodwork and in the plaster 
work are rounded to a suitable radius. 
The doors are oak veneered without 
panels, and every angle and corner of 
the building has been so designed as to 
admit of easy and thorough cleaning. 
Some difficulty was met in attempt- 
ing to join woodwork and plaster on the 
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flush surfaces, as in time a crack natur- 
ally appears between the woodwork and 
the plaster. By the use of an especially 
invented plastic material, and a_ cor- 
ner bead for these joints, very satisfac- 
tory results have been obtained to date. 
lhe door frames have been in the build- 
ing for at least a year, and up to the 
present time these joints have not opened, 
although the building has been subjected 
to varying conditions of heat and cold. 
Another feature of the construction is 


composition. This latter substance is 
put down in a plastic condition and has 
proved very satisfactory after its use of 
over a year in this building. The ma- 
terial for the floors has been found to be 
springy, not slippery, and absolutely fire- 
proof, as well as showing no tendency to 
absorb discharges and solutions ; its com- 
position is magnesium oxide, fine saw- 
dust, asbestos, silicate glass, sand, col- 
oring matter, and magnesium — chlo- 
ride. After having set, the surface is 











THE WOMAN'S HOSPITAL 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


an air space a foot wide which runs 
around the outside walls throughout the 
entire building. In this space are all 
plumbing, heating and ventilating pipes, 
brine pipes, electrical conduits, etc. This 
arrangement not only makes it possible 
to install additional systems in the build- 
ing, but also affords an air space which 
prevents any moisture from being felt 
in the different rooms, as well as tending 
to keep the temperature of the walls 
themselves at an even degree. The floors 
of the building have been laid through- 
out in marble or in a specially prepared 








WARD FOR TWENTY BEDS 


\llen & Collens, Architects. 


given two coats of oil. As will be seen 
by the details of floor angles, shown in 
lig. 2, this material admits of a sani- 
tary base, which, in the case of unim- 
portant toilet rooms and other places 
where plaster would receive hard usage, 
has been carried up six feet on the walls. 

The main corridor of the first story, 
and also the toilet rooms, are finished in 
grey Tennessee marble in accordance 
with the detail shown also on Fig. 2. 
The operating rooms are likewise fin- 
ished throughout in the same marble, 
and all angles have been rounded in a 
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similar manner. The stairs are of the 
simplest detail, the treads being of the 
same substance as the floors and set in 
the cast iron, and as elsewhere all angles 
are carefully rounded. This same sys- 
tem has been pursued in regard to the 
shelving and counters. It was felt in 
carrying out these ideas that the result 
would be useless unless the execution 
were thorough, and to that end the same 


that properly ventilated and tempered air 
shall be introduced through ducts high 
on the walls, and the impure air carried 
off from the floor and discharged from 
the ventilators on the roof. In order that 
this system may work, it is necessary 
that the windows be kept closed. This 
insures for the patients an even temper- 
ature and freedom from draughts. All 
other rooms are heated by direct steam, 
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Cathedral Heights, New York City 


construction has been carried through in 
the plumbing fixtures, which were made 
from special designs, the seats and bath 
tubs, all of which set in the floor or 
against the wall at a curve flush with the 
surface, admitting of no corner or crack 
where dust and microbes could collect. 

The heating and ventilating of the 
building in all rooms where patients are 
to be housed are developed on a system 
in which it is designed that the windows 
of these rooms shall remain closed and 





LAUNDRY IN THE ATTIC 

Allen & Collens, Architects. 
as it was felt that the windows would be 
opened, and under these circumstances 
this system would be superfluous. In 
toilet rooms and operating rooms the air 
is changed every six minutes ; in the ward 
rooms and private patients’ rooms, every 
ten minutes, and elsewhere every fifteen 
minutes. The vents are free from any 
gratings or register faces, which might 
collect dust, and as will be seen by the 
detail Fig. 3, are rounded out flush with 
the wall. 


~~. 
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The building has a complete system of 
sterilizing. Not only is the water and 
all material which is used for surgical 
operations pre yperly sterilized, but there is 
also a plant in the basement, in which 
mattresses, pillows, ete.. are subjected to 
a similar treatment, and a crematory for 
burning all the waste and infected ma- 


terial. In addition to this. sterilizing 
plant there is a filtration plant for all 
water used throughout the building. A 


In this manner one could continue 
calling attention to the thousand and 
one little details in the equipment of the 
hospital which in their completed state 
are so bewildering to the layman, and, 
we are assured both by the medical fra- 
ternity and by the wonderful results that 
are achieved with their aid, of inestima- 
ble value in raising the efficiency of the 
institution. Since the building has been 
completed it has received considerable 
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THE WOMAN’S HOSPITAL—THE KITCHEN. 


Cathedral Heights, New York City 


brine system has also been installed for 
the cold storage in the attic and for the 
individual refrigerators in the different 
serving rooms. Each floor of the build- 
ing has two serving rooms, one for each 
wing, directly connected with the kitchen 
in the attic. For each one of these serv- 
ing rooms there is an electric dumb 
waiter which stops only at that floor. 
The serving rooms are fitted with an es- 
pecial diet kitchen and all appliances 
requisite for warming and serving the 
dishes forwarded from the serving rooms 
in the attic. 


Allen & Collens, Architects 


attention from the medical fraternity in 
New York and elsewhere. These doc- 
tors, as interested parties, have  pro- 
nounced it the most modern piece of 
hospital sanitation existing in the city. 
Criticism may be made as to the cost 
at which such hygienic principles are 
carried out. Doctors, however, in these 
days feel that too much precaution can- 
not be taken in such matters, and that a 
lack of care in relation to the smallest 
detail of an operation or treatment may 
be fatal to the patient. The trustees have 
endeavored to co-operate with the doc- 
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FIG. 1. WINDOW AND DOOR FRAMES. 
tors and architects in this view, and 
are satisfied that their efforts have re- 
sulted in a structure which appeals not 
only strongly to medical men, but will 
be sought by all patients who are de 
sirous of benefiting by all the modern 
discoveries along hygienic lines. 

This is the first hospital in the world 
in which the treatment of the diseases of 
women as an especial branch of surgery 
was undertaken, and the first surgeon in 
charge was Dr. |. Marion Sims, through 
whose efforts the hospital was founded. 
In 1855 it had forty beds. The present 
building has accommodations for one 
hundred and twenty-five patients, hous 
ing at the same time forty nurses and 
thirty-two servants in separate rooms, 
also a corps of six doctors, together 
with the executive officers of the build- 
ing. It is intended, if at some future 
time additional rooms should be required 
for patients, to construct in the neigh- 
borhood a nurses’ and servants’ ward, 
which would admit of the present build- 
ing increasing its accommodations to two 
hundred patients. 

The exterior aspect of the building is 
cheerful, and especially so in the south- 
erly view from t1ogth Street. In_ this 
view the large glass room, the solarium 
for convalescents, in the roof of the cen- 
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tral portion of the building, and the two- 
story chapel in the western wing, 
lend a meaning to the structure as well 
as interest to its architectural expression. 
The chapel is the special gift of Mr. 
John E. Parsons, of New York City, 
president of the hospital. The wings jut 
out toward the south and form on 109th 
Street a court protected from the cold 
north winds and deriving the full benefit 
of its southern exposure. This court 
forms, as has been said above, the most 
attractive view of the exterior, and is a 
happy thought on the architects’ part, in 
that it enables the maximum of sun and 
light to penetrate the greatest possible 
volume of the hospital, especially the 
wards and patients’ rooms, which could, 
perhaps, not be as well supplied with 
these very necessary elements by means 
of any other plan. disposition. This 
court has been laid out to form a closed 
garden for the use of the patients, and 
besides this there is room in the rear for 
a tennis court for the use of the resident 
physicians. 

The exterior walls are weil and sim 
ply handled; though four different ma 
terials enter their composition, the col 
ors have been so harmonized as to pre 
duce a unity of effect. The ap 
pendages on the east and west are re 
spectively a porte cochere with entrance 
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FIG. 2 ANGLES AND BASES. 
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drive and a service court with automo- that the building itself is relieved of all 
bile garage. Under the terrace in front vibration in connection with its mechan- 
of the building on 11oth Street are con- ical equipment. 

cealed the boiler and dynamo rooms, so 





|The cuts of detail which are shown in this article were published from the irchitects 
drawings in the New York Medical Journal of December 15, 1$4), and with its permission 
have been herewith reproduced. } 
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FIG. 3. STAIR DETAILS FIG. 4 PLUMBING DETAILS 
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FIG. 5 SHELF AND VENT DETAILS 
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Architectural Aberrations 


The Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, 


In a previous paper of this series, that 


upon the late Halsey Wood's Peddie 
Memorial Church over in Newark, we 
had to explain the classification of that 


edifice as an “aberration” by admitting 
that it was not necessarily to disparage a 
thing to call it so. The suggestion of 
“mental aberration” is not in all 
fulfilled. The dictionary definition of ‘‘a 
departure from the customary structure 


Cases 


New York 


without making the term appear in- 
vidious. It stands in West One Hun- 
dred and lorty-second Street, within a 
stone's throw, or rather, since it is 
around the corner, within a boomerang’s 
flight, of the new buildings of the Col- 
lege of the City ot New York. It was, 
in fact, in the course of a visit to these 
buildings that the present investigator 
happened upon it, and was duly startled 





THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN, AT 
DEMOLISHED THE 


BUILDING NOW 


or type” will our turn, and that 
does not imply blame. In fact, archi- 
tecturally speaking, a departure from the 
customary structure or type in the cases 
of some “customary structures’ may be 
a highly desirable departure, and attest 
that the aberrant, so far from suffering 
from mental aberration, may be the onl) 
sane inmate of an overcrowded lunatic 
asylum. 


serve 


Disdmene aie 7 : 

Premising thus, we trust we may go 
on to talk about the Church of Our Lady 
of Lourdes as an architectural aberration 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
METROPOLITAN 
OCCUPIES 


RECENTLY 


AND MADISON AVENUE, 


INSURANCE 
SITE. 


LIFE COMPANY'S 


THE 


to find the old Academy ot Design i 
produced, or rather not reproduced but 
reappearing, some six miles away from 
the site on which it was erected with 
such startling results upon the beholders 
in the remote sixties. Truly, it is enough 
to make the beholder stare and gasp to 
see again this pioneer and relic of the 
Gothic revival as applied to secular uses 
converted to sacred uses. Surprise is as- 
serted by some phychologists to be an 
element of humor. And certainly to one 
who knew, as what New Yorker knows 
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not, the building as it was, there is pression made upon one who remembers 


something humorous in finding it as it is: it in its original and unconverted state. 
The stranger to the native turns and will pass away as the front becomes 
And smiles betwixt them play more familiar in its new aspect and its 
It may not be desirable that the first im- mew use, while it will never occur to a 


pression oft a church should be that of generation which knew not the old 
amusement, or that one should describe \cademy of Design. 




















THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES—FRONT ON 142D ST 
l42d St., near Amsterdam Ave., New York 


(Photo by J. H. Symmons.) 


his sensations in its presence by saying \lmost with the recognition of the 
that it “tickles” him. This is un-_ old and admirable example of Venetian 
doubtedly, however, the impression Gothic comes the recognition that it has 
made by the southern front of Our Lady suffered a sea change, and has been 
of Lourdes. But that is only the im-  transmogrified as well as transplanted. 


ARCHIT K( 


One presently misses the mosaic pattern 


of the blank upper story and the tra- 
ceried bull's eyes which relieved _ its 
monotony. [le misses the rich para- 


peted cornice, with the colored mosaics 
in its interstices, for which the cresting 
of the transmogrified front is a very im 
perfect compensation. He the 
crocketed canopy of the entrance, substi- 
tuted by a_ plain triangular moulding, 


misses 
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entrance is thus deprived of its liberality 
of abutment, and the flanking windows 
are thus shorn of their fair proportions 
and huddled against the central feature. 
\ plain “perron” is substituted for the 
rich balustraded double In 
fact, what has caught his eye and com- 
pelled his recognition of an old friend 
is but the arcade of the main floor of the 
\cademy, with its alternation of white 


Staircase. 

















THE 


142d St., near 
(Photo by 
although the traceried bull’s eye of the 
original reappears. He would, perhaps, 
be willing to miss the row of windows 
above the arcade, introduced evidently 
for the purpose of giving needed illumi- 
nation to the interior, but of which the 
extreme plainness is emphasized by the 
contrasting richness of the arcade itself. 
He discovers that the frontage is less 
than that of the original, and that the 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF 


LOURDES 
Amsterdam 
d. 





SIDE OR EAST ELEVATION. 


Ave., New York. 
H. Symmons.) 
and black voussoirs and its traceried 


arch heads. 

Passing to the side, the reappearance 
of the arcade of the Fourth Avenue 
front of the Academy is again the fa- 
miliar feature. Here also the arcade is 
again apparently crowded, and its nook 
shafts are again omitted, and, although 
the basement windows of the old build- 
ing, with their segmental arches, appear 
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ore 
~ \ 


in a sunk story, the general resemblance 
is much “convincing” that per 
haps one would not instantaneously rec- 

the original. Recognition 
more difficult the appearance 


less 


St) 
ognize 1s 


made bv 


EK MK RED 








ARCHITECT 


nizes as having originally adorned 
Patrick's Cathedral. 
enforced by the 
which is so familiar as to be unmistak- 
able. 
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St. 
The recognition is 
rear of the church, 


Then he reealls that the rear wall 














THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES—REAR VIEW 
l42d St., near Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
(Photo by J. H. Symmons.) 
here of a feature rich and strange in a_ of the cathedral must have been demol- ’ 
canopied window of tracery so strictly ished to make way for the memorial 


geometrical that one would incline to 
call it German Gothic rather than 
French, but which he presently recog- 


Lady Chapel, and that these are the 
spoils of the dilapidation. The demoli- 
tion or the reconstruction has been more 
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carefully and successfully done in this 
case than in the other, for the feature, 
the three arches with their buttressed 
pinnacles, is perfect and complete, while 
it would probably have cost more to 
quarry, transport, cut and lay its stone 
than the total cost of the edifice which 
it now adorns. Apparently the notion of 
preserving what could be preserved of 
\cademy did not occur to the 


the re- 
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The elaborately carved buttresses — that 
flank the terrace of steps on the southern 
front one finds to have accrued from the 
demolition of the Stewart mansion, 
afterwards the Manhattan Club, to make 
room for the Knickerbocker Trust, 
which is at present constituting so urgent 
a municipal problem. A zealous public 
official curiously holds that the public 


will regard him with great favor for 




















THE 


CHURCH OF 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES—INTERIOR VIEW, TOWARD THE ALTAR 
142d St., near Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
(Photo by J. H. Symmons.) 
edifier until the demolition of the upper shaving off to the innermost building 


part had resulted in its wreckage. It is 
a particular pity that the cornice and 
the canopy could not have been pre- 
served, even though in order to make 
room for the central feature as it orig- 
inally stood the flanking arches had been 
diminished from three to two on each 
side. 
One finds that there are other ele- 
ments in this curious architectural cento 
than the Academy and the Cathedral. 


line the portico which constitutes not 
only the chief ornament of the building, 
but one of the architectural features 
which partly redeem the chaos of the 
new, awful, Americanized and Judaized 
Fifth Avenue. 

But it is not alone in the exterior that 
one recognizes old friends. In the vesti- 
bule there hang photographic acknowl- 
edgments of the obligations of the edi- 
fice, in the form of views of the Acad- 
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emy of Design as it was, and of the 
rear elevation of St. Patrick's as it was. 
But in the body of the church another 
old friend appears in the shape of the 
gallery fronts, which are not really gal- 
lery fronts, but only screens between 
the pillars of the nave, at the height at 
which galleries would occur if there 
were any, an old friend by no means so 
readily recognizable as the familiar local 
examples, and which one, or at least this 
one, has to inquire about in order to re 
call it. No wonder, for it appears that 
the idea of the decoration comes from 
the similar feature in the nave of that 
wonderful and fantastic blend of Gothic 
and Renaissance, St. Etienne du Mont 
in Paris. In that case, however, the 
rich Gothie is confined to the “jube” and 
its wonderful spiral staircases, the feat- 
ure from which this one is imitated be- 
ing a classic balustrade between classic 
pillars. The detail of this decoration 
owes nothing to St. Etienne, but much 
to the florid sixteenth century work of 
the church of Brou en Bresse, and some- 
thing to that of Margaret of Anjou. 
The shape of the exterior of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, and indeed, the site itself are 
not very eligible for ecclesiastical uses, 
at least for the worship of the Roman 
Church. So besides their potential prac- 
tical uses as fronts of actual galleries, and 
their evident decorative uses, these fea- 
ture screens serve what may be called an 
ecclesiological purpose in indicating a 
division between nave and aisles, and in 
an apparent lengthening of the form. 
Upon the whole, the aberration is a 
commendable and even exemplary ‘‘de- 
parture from the customary structure in 
type.” It is a pity, of course, that it 
should not have been practicable to re- 
pr luce the Academy in its entirety. If 
Mr. Wight ever revisits the glimpses of 
the metropolitan moon, and makes his 
way to the remains of his_ beautiful 
building, he would no doubt suffer over 
the truncations to which it has been 
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subjected. But one imagines he would 
agree that it was more desirable, from 
the author’s point of view, that it should 
be thus partially preserved than that it 
should be utterly destroyed. Certainly, 
from the point of view of the architec- 
tural pilgrim, looking for bits of beauty 
and picturesqueness in our street archi 
tecture, it is so. Such a pilgrim feels in 
debted to the ingenious and appreciative 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. McMahon, for a 
work of architectural as well as of devo 
tional piety. It is quite plain that, by 
picking the architecture of his church 
off the scrap-heap, so to say, he has man- 
aged to get an edifice far better worth 
looking at than he could possibly have 
obtained at the same cost, or even at a 
considerable multiple of it, by building 


it “de novo.” \nd one feels moved 
to commend his example to other 
clergymen similarly situated. There, 


for example, is the central building, in- 
cluding the chapel, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Park Avenue, now 
doomed to demolition. It is one of the 
most noteworthy works in New York of 
the Gothic revival, and of its authors, 
Messrs. William A. Potter and James 
Brown Lord. Moreover, it is evidently 
better adapted to ecclesiastical uses than 
the Academy of Design, indeed, very 
readily adaptable to them, one would 
say. What a pious scheme it would be 
for some church to acquire and _ re- 
erect it at a very small fraction of what 
its original erection cost, and a 
similarly small fraction of what a 
church or chapel of like dimensions 
and material with an equal proportion 
of carved work would cost now, the 
chances being very much against its 
being architecturally as valuable as this 
work of approved and established merit. 
It is to be hoped that the pastor of Our 
Lady of Lourdes may prove to be a 
pioneer. Whether he does or not, he is 
already a benefactor in the architectural 
way, as well as, doubtless, in other ways. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES’ BUILDING. 


Hale & Rogers, Architects 
West 39th Street, New York. (Photo by Alman & Co.) H. G. Morse, Associate 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES’ BUILDING—CORRIDOR. 
Hale & Rogers, Architects. 
(Photo by A. Patzig. H. G. Morse, Associate. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES’ BUILDING—THE LIBRARY. FROM THE ENTRANCE. 


Hale & Rogers, Architects 
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RESIDENCE GOODYEAR—FOUNTAIN AND COURT 














RESIDENCE OF MR. F. H. GOODYEAR—THE GARDEN FROM THE HOUSE, 


TOWARD SUMMER STREET. 
Delaware Avenue and Summer Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Carrére & Hastings. Architects. 
(Photos by Alman & Co.) 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. F. H. GOODYEAR—VIEW FROM SUMMER STREET 
Delaware Avenue and Summer Street sSuffalo, N # Carrére & Hastings, Architects 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. F. H. GOODYEAR—CARRIAGE GATE ON SUMMER STREET. 
Delaware Avenue and Summer Street. Buffalo, N. Y. Carrére & Hastings, Architects, 
(Photos by Alman & Co.) 























RESIDENCE OF MR. F. H. GOODYEAR—DETAIL OF MAIN FRONT. 


' Delaware Avenue and Summer Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
(Photo by Alman & Co.) ' 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. F. H. GOODYEAR—PORTE COCHERE. 
Delaware Avenue and Summer Street, Buffalo, N. Y Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. F. H. GOODYEAR—BILLIARD ROOM 


Delaware Avenue and Summer Street gjuffalo, N. Y Carrére & Hastings, Architects 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. F H. G q RECEPTION HALL. 
Delaware Avenue and Summer Street, Buffalo, N 4 Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. F. H. GOODYEAR—LOOKING INTO THE STAIRCASE HALL 
Delaware Avenue and Summer Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
(Photo by Alman & Co.) 
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\ firm of San Francisco the windows into which quaint designs of 

ARCHI- are hitects have recently had screens or nen may be inserted. Curved 
an interesting task assigned cornices and tiled roofs are also special fea- 

TECTURE to them The Merchants’ tures. The tiles may be of copper, which 
FOR Association requested properly treated with acids will give 
CHINATOWN Clarence R. Ward, of beautiful green and brown effects. In more 


Meyers & Ward, to “develop pretentious buildings, glazed tiling or terra 
a suggestion for the treat cotta may be used, and with the addition 
ment of buildings in Chinatown that would of Chinese ‘lanterns, whether of copper, 
be Oriental in style, suitable for corner and brass, or even of paper, an effective adapta- 





UZ, , 
MEYERS &WARD ARCHIFECRS “ ~ 
KOHL BLDG: S.F.CAL.” 














et UvR OC Johnson. det 
A SUGGESTION FOR CHINATOWN, SAN FRANCISCO. 


inside lots, adaptable to buildings already tion of Oriental design to modern conditions 
constructed, and that would conform to the will be obtained.”” For the walls he sug- 
building laws.”’ The idea was not to obtain gests rough brick or concrete treated with 
at this time an elaborate study, but a pre- stucco and staff. It is an interesting en- 
liminary sketch that would show that a terprise on which, however, a good deal is 
structure appropriately Oriental in style to be said both pro and con, and which con- 
can be designed in compliance with present cerns not only architectural principles but 
building ordinances. Describing his design, some that are social, economic and civic. The 
Mr. Ward says: “Deep reveals are shown on illustration herewith speaks for itself. 
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The City Council of Co 


lumbus, Ohio, having made 
an appropriation some 
COLUMBUS ‘ , 
months ago to obtain con 
COMMISSION  prehensi\ plans for the 
mprovement and beaut 
fving of the city the fol- 
lowing commission has 
been selected Architects Austin W Lord 
f New York, and Albert Kelsey, of Phil 


harles Mulford Rob 
inson, of Ro lindscay 
Charles N. Lowrie, of New York; and 


tor, H. A. MacNeil, of New York The se- 


irchitect 


sculp 


ections wet made by the Board of Publi 
Servic ind the commission has lately held 

first sitting, at which Mh) Lord was 
elected chairman and Mr. Robinson secre 


tary. The plan is to study the 
elabor 


believed 


Situation ver) 


carefully to make an ite but prac 


tical report It is that much can 


be done to make Columbus a worthier capi 


ul. Columbus follows in this” enterprise 
the example of other capital cities, such as 
Harrisburg, Denver and Columbia, and of 
the national capital. The obligation is one 


that ought to be recognized generally 


The livety Little village im- 
provement association in 


Framingham, Mass., has 


RESTORING 
A and 
TOWN HALL ;; 


ship of 


undertaken an interesting 


suggestive line of work 


acquiring th 
the 


custodian- 
hall. The 
one, fac 


town 
building is an old 
the 


Common, and 


ing on was once the cen- 
tre of the town’s life. But the railroad went 


through South Framingham, instead of 
thither 
pieces Th 


S4.000 on the 


Framingham, and business drifting 


the hall 
association plans to 


town was falling to 


expend 


structure’s restoration and improvement 


Then it designs to make it the social centre 


of the town’s life—its own beautiful meet- 
ing place, and the rallying point for all sorts 
of good causes. In these days when ther 
s so much theoretical talk about civic cen 


tres, an improvement society can do no bet- 
ter than thus develop the usefulness of a 


nezglected town hall, nor is there 


mor ip 
propriate subject for its activity In th 
rescue some years ago of a lovely “Wren” 
spire, which had been struck by lightning 


nore blast 


thre ing demo- 


lition at the 


itened by a 


hands of “improvers,”’ the 


Framingham ‘society has already proved its 


good sense, its high ideals and re 
New Eng!tand 
that to do 


rth 


loyalty to 


spect for a worthy past. town 


societies may note this sort of 


thing is better w whil than even to 


clean up back yards 
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The report, recently issued 
in pamphlet form, of the 

NEW 
Arsenal and Armory Com 


CONNECTI- mission of 
CUT of 
ansenaL (‘an ite 


Connecticut, is 


more general interest 


title might 


Ssup- 


This is becauss it 


gest. 


records the progres th 
Very satisfactory progress in a remarkable 


ennancement of the 


Hartford 


handsome setting of th 


capitol The story of the arsenal 


nd armory location is a long one and an 
o'd one It will be recalled that the build 
ing was to have been put on the ide of a 
susimess street; that the protests of the Mu 

ipal Art Society, of the city engineer 
nd of many citizens were unheeded; that the 


citizens, under the leadership 


gineer, F. L. Ford, 


conducting a « 


of th citv e1 
kept right on fighting 


impaign tl 


at enlisted the a 


sistance of many in other State who care 
for the cause if city beauty; and that at 
ist defeat was turned to victory Con 
necticut purchased the old round house site 


and railroad yvards which adjoined the capi 


tol park, and tracks and round house have 
now been removed The plot has’ been 
graded and planted, making a noble addition 
to Bushnell Park; the plans for the new 
structure, which will handsomely frame the 
park on this side, have been accepted, and 


work is 


Not 


imposing 


beginning. 


Lutiful, 


ad- 
dignified to 


only are there 


ditions, be and 


the capitol’s setting; but these qualities are 
substituted for what was before incongru 
ously hideous. As to the plans for the 
arsenal, a competition was held in which 
twenty-one architects took part; and the 


plans selected are those of B 


Morris, of New York 


njamin Wistar 


(ne result of the confer- 


ence of American Republics 


A LESSON 


last summer, ind of Mr. 
FROM Root’s long trip, has been a 


considerable 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


mMnecrease f 


popular knowledge 


regard- 





ing the South American 
cities All through the 
winter there have been a succession of mag- 
agine articles by one correspondent and an- 
other, and a collection of exceed in- 
teresting and illuminating photographs Of 


course to a few persons the majesty of the 


South merican city has been no new story; 


but to a great many others American tax 


payers, \ 
that 
ahead of 


ters and city officials he revela- 


tion cities of South America are far 


ours in beauty, dignity and 


gen 
something 
that is 
fail to 


has come with 


up-to-dateness 
like a And it is a shock 


hardly 


very shock 


sure to do us good. It can 














NOTES AND 


push along th improvement spirit no 


strong in the land; to give greater 


ourage, 


confidence and hope to those who are plan 


better 
vince the 


ning for ind to co 


Oppor 


condition 
that his 


urban 


architect day of 


tunity is just beginning The European ex 
amples have been before us so long that the 

have lost effect But here are cities hic} 
most persons had thought of as not ha'!f as 


good as our ow! that prove to be finer than 


most Europ: ind on our. sside of the 
ocean! No wonder that men sit up and take 
notice Descriptions and pictures } 

found their way into almost eve thinking 
household, and by th novelty of eir ib 
ject have demanded attention Suc i 

as those of the new ~Oulevard of Ruenos 
Aires, of the Avinida Central it Rio de 
Janeiro, and of the esplanades on the shore 


of Rio 


over a 


Bay: de ription of how the Avinida 


mile long t hundred and 
wide, superbly illuminated, paved with as- 
phalt, and lined with costly buildings, was 


thrust through the heart of th: 


old town 


completed in eighteen months—how all this 
not by 
these 


on dull ears 


is done imperial ukase, but in a re 


public stories 


We 


are not going to fall 
have 
And 


to their 


ambition and wealth 


and enterprise when 


American archi 
tects do come it pportunity, it will 


be so splendid, and will 


come so swiftly, that 

they will hasten now their preparations for 
it. 

There has been a fine 


awakening f 


AWAKENING in 
OF easy to set the 


public spirit 


Oakland, Cal. It is 
dats of its 


not 


beginning, or to iscribe 
OAKLAND with confidence the first 
cause, but it is clear, even 
to its own citizens that 
within a year the whole mental attitude of 
the citizens has changed And there was 


room for improvement; in_ the develop 
ment of public spirit the city has simp! 
come into its own, into the frame of mind 
which there was every reason for Oakland 


to have The first public manifestation of 


the change was when the administration em- 
advisor last spring to make a 
could be 


beautific 


ployed a civic 
city’s 
ob- 


report on what done for the 


improvement and ation But 


beginning of the changed atti 
his 


viously the 
tude 


preceded visit, or he would not 


have been employed Before his report was 
compteted, thers came the great earth- 
quake. San Francisco was destroyed, scores 
of thousands of people poured into Oakland 
real estate values jumped, business vastly 


permanent addi- 
The 


increased, and an immense 


tion was made to the city’s population. 
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greater Oakland began to be a visible reality. 


Then came th report of the adviser, just 


at the moment when people were asking 


vVhat they should do to grasp the oppor 


os 


sarge expenses were contemplates 
bu Mayor Mott stood loyally by the recom- 
NM ition ind hi practicalness, his civic 
idea ind the general confidence in him 
h by perhaps the most potent factors 
n the ci iwakening The report, which 


had been published in full in the newspapers, 
put 
of Com- 


and 


Was 


‘ Z ns lorsed ts recommen 
itio ‘ } } iSh d to vote 
for an issue f a million dollars worth of 
bond ke st pressing of the park 
land purchases it 1dvocated As election 
( J 14, approached, the leading busi- 
I nd ndu il houses promised their 
t ploye i extra t hour, so that all 

ight vo th 1dvVis who Vas I t 
East ot in open letter to the citizens ap 
pealing t their lovalty to Oakland, and in 


bonds were 
Within 
known, a 
the 


n extraordinarily heavy poll the 


authorized by a vote of five to one 


hours after the result was 


large fund had been started to advertise 


city, and Oakland seems to have taken the 

place it ought long ago to have had—in a 

turn about that would not have seemed pos- 
sible twelve months ago 

It is the interesting sug- 

TAXES gestion of Frederic C. Howe, 


recent 


article in 
the 


made in a 
AND that beauti 


Scribner's, 


CITY ful city of the future is to 
BEAUTY be the American city. 
There are not a few con- 


siderations that may be 


called philosophical to encourage this belief. 
Such are the recognition of the high general 
average of our American intelligence and 
the fact of our ambition, our wealth, and our 
freedom. Each one of these conditions is 


favorable Bu Mr Howe based his argu- 
ment on none of them He was dealing with 
such material realities as methods of mu- 
nicipal taxation, and in a comparison of the 
American and the British city found every- 
thing in our favor. “Our cities,”” he says, 
‘are embodying their ideals i fine monu- 
ments, just as the pepole of the middle ages 
embodied t ir ligious aspirations in splen 
did Gothie cathedrals. We are showing a 
willingness to pay for fine architecture, for 
beauty in the concrete. The English city, 


other hand, is the ugliest city in 


There 
ind 


on the 
few exceptions—such 


but 


are a 


Dublin 


Europe 


as Edinburgh they are not 
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in England. Within the past few years, the 
London County Council has done some big 
things; but it is the most democratic body 
in Great Britain, and London cared little for 
beauty until it became democratic. As a 
rule, the cities of Great Britain have been 
very indifferent to adornment. They reflect 
the fear of the rate-payer. The city is un- 
willing to commemorate itself in a beauti 
ful way. It is tyrannized over by the tax- 
payers. It dares not incur expenditure for 
the superfluous luxuries of city life. The 
American city, however, gives promise of 
being beautified in the next generation far 
beyond present indications. It is along these 
lines that our cities will first attain mu 
nicipal consciousness.” This he finds due 
most largely to “the aspirations of democ- 
racy for a big commercial life.” But, in ad- 
dition, he notes that ‘our. streets are 
broader and finer, our architecture more 
promising, in spite of the skyscraper.”’ It is 
no small matter in this connection that our 
method of taxing land at its present as- 
sumed capital values makes city taxes so 
high that an owner must improve the land 
or sell. He cannot leave a shack where an 
office building should be erected, and in con- 
sequence our cities are constantly rebuilt 
and always more substantially and at larger 
outlay. In England the shack is taxed only on 
its rental as a shack, and the land, if vacant, 
is not taxed at all, so that one does not have 
to sell. One can hold without improving. 
These fiscal considerations are of a good 
deal more importance to architects than 
most of them have stopped to think. As to 
continental, and especially German, cities, 
which just now are studying the science of 
city building with good effect, there can be 
no question that in the long run a public 
art which comes from the people themselves 
will far outstrip that which is fostered. 
Though in this discussion Mr. Howe confined 
his comparison to British cities, this fact 
sweepingly supplements it. 


Despite the architect’s con- 

THE tinual clamor for _ profes- 
sional recognition he seems 

FUNCTION to be working with all his 
OF THE might in a diagonally op- 
ARCHITECT Posite direction. He is no 
longer the scholar of a half 

century ago, and tends more 

and more to force to the fore the purely busi- 
ness side of his activity, at the expense, it 
would seem, of what he is ultimately striving 
after—respect and confidence to advise in 
matters where business skill cannot, after 
all, avail of much. Not that business is a 
thing apart from art as expressed in the 


architectural profession, or that the archi- 
tect should take as little stock as possible 
in purely business considerations, but he 
should first and foremost have his client’s 
confidence to create in a way consistent, of 
course, with all the conditions of the prob 
lem. We mean to say, for example, a client 
comes to you, an architect, and says: I 
want to build a house about so and so, and 
Il have so much to spend on it. He will, let 
us say, describe to you something which you 
tell him cannot be done for the sum at his 
disposal. In this connection the architect’s 
business ability, his knowledge of prices of 
materials and labor come into play This 
information should always be at his fingers’ 
ends. We do not mean by this, however, 
that the architect should know everything 
avout materials, labor, ete., just as each 
contractor does in his particular line, but 
he must be able to say to a fairly accurate 
degree what things will cost and how they 
had better be carried on. It is precisely such 
a knowledge of engineering that the archi 
tect should possess. He should be ac 
quainted with the laws of mechanics, the 
principles and assumptions in the graphical 
statics as applied to building, and the en- 
gineering nature of his problem with its 
possible alternatives He should not pre- 
tend to be an engineer, which is a life 
study by itself. That would be a fraud as 
great as if an engineer should pretend to 
know all about the architect’s duty and pro- 
claim himself just as competent as the lat- 
ter to arrange, create, adjust and dispose, 
in the artistic sense of the word. 

Again, the architect is commissioned 
to prepare drawings for such and _ such 
a house which the client imagines he 
sees in his mind's eye. But does the client 
really see any one definite and distinct 
house, or has he only in his mind many 
confused notions of various features that he 
imagines are going to combine and please 
him? Granting that the architect under 
stands his client, he, the architect, must be 
ever after to the completion of the task the 
absolute judge of how all these projected 
things are going to come out. But, as a rule, 
this admirable perfect understanding that 
should exist between the two parties seldom 
materializes, and consequently there is oc- 
casional trouble. The architect credits his 
client with either too much or with to little 
ability to comprehend and to picture what 
he himself sees as plainly as daylight, or 
the client refuses to accept the architect at 
his true value, as the one person whom he 
has chosen to give concrete expression to 
certain ideas that he, the client, has formed 
as a result of the complex circumstances of 
his existence. 





